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The following publication, which is the ſubſtance of a Diſcourſe lately held before the 
Univerſity of Cambridge, was principally occaſioned: by the following eireumſtance. The 
author had been frequently aſked, during his refidence in Germany, What is the plan of 
ſtudy adopted in your Univerſities for thoſe, who are deſigned to take Orders, to what 
branches of Divinity do they particularly attend, and how many years muſt a ſtudent have 
heard the different courſes of theological lectures before he is admitted to an office in the 
church?“ He was unable at that time to give a ſatisfactory anſwer, becauſe theological learn» 


ing forms no neceſſary part of our academical education; but he hopes that due attention 


will in future be given to a ſtudy that is at preſent more neglected than it deſerves. 


HE neceſſity of learning in matters of religion is allowed 


in every nation, and by every ſect, where enthuſiaſm 
prevails not over reaſon, and in general thoſe only are ad- 


mitted to the ſacred office, who have enjoyed the benefits of 
a liberal education. But beſide the general erudition, which 
is acquired in our ſchools and univerſities, there is a know- 
ledge of a peculiar kind indiſpenſably requiſite to every man, 
whoſe ſtation requires him to ſtudy and expound the word of 
God. One of the moſt eminent critics of this century has 
aſſerted that of all Greek books, that ever were written, the 
Greek Teſtament is the moſt difficult to be underſtood ; yet 
there 1s hardly a Greek author of any importance, on which 
we beſtow not more attention than on this ſacred volume. 
Accuſtomed from our childhood to the Engliſh tranſlation, 
and in this manner familiarized with its peculiar ſtyle, we im- 
perceptibly read the Greek Teſtament through the medium of 
a verſion, which, though highly valuable in its kind, is ſurely 
inſufficient for thoſe, whoſe profeſſion obliges them in con- 
ſcience to direct their principal regard to the ſacred writings. 
But though the greateſt number of ſtudents in the two Uni- 
verſities is deſigned for orders, the ſtudy of Divinity is regarded 
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as a ſecondary conſideration ; it has till lately been thought 
ſufficient to apply for a few months after the bachelor's de- 
gree without direction and without aſſiſtance, nor has it been 
deemed an impropriety in our mode of education, that thoſe 
ſhould be appointed to inſtruct others, who have never been 
inſtructed themſelves. The ſtudy of Divinity deſerves to be 
_ ſcientifically treated as much as any branch of human know- 
ledge; the requilites for a clergyman, who would execute with 
propriety the duties of his ftation, are more numerous and 
more difficult to be acquired, than is uſually imagined ; and 
if we neglect to lay a proper foundation during thoſe years, 
in which it is, or ought to be our buſineſs to acquire thoſe 
qualifications in particular, which reſpect our future calling, 
a want of ability or inclination in a later period of life muſt. 
expoſe us to inconveniences, which we have neither courage 
to overcome, nor even ſagacity to perceive. And it is pro- 
bably owing to this circumſtance, that the ſpirit of critieiſm, 
for which this country was diſtinguiſned beyond all Europe at 
the end of the laſt and the beginning of the preſent century, 
has evaporated into empty ſpeculation on the unfruitful 
points of df t theology. 


To avoid however the appearance of vain declamation, and 
the ſuſpicion of advancing what is unſupported by fact, let us 
examine 
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examine the ſubject more cloſely, and conſider the advantages, 
which reſult from a due regard to theological learning. The 
neceſſity of this ſtudy taken in the proper ſenſe of the word 
ariſes from the two following conſiderations. 1. It is the only 
mean of diſcovering the ſenſe of ſcripture. 2. It is the ſureſt 


method of preventing a ſpirit of perſecution, and of 3 
brotherly love and charity. 


Tnar theological learning is indiſpenſably requiſite for the 
underſtanding of the New Teſtament, to which alone we will 
confine our preſent inquiry, will be moſt eaſily ſhewn by point- 
ing out the peculiar difficulties which attend its interpretation. 
They either ariſe from the nature of the ſubject, or are ſuch 
as interpreters have unneceſſarily created for themſelves. As 
eaſy and fimple as the Greek Teftament appears in regard to 
grammatical conſtruction, though even this is more apparent 
than real, eſpecially in the epiſtles of St. Paul, ſo obſcure and 
difficult are its peculiar phraſes and turns of expreſſion, which 
a knowledge of Greek alone is not ſufficient to explain. In- 
ſtruments in the hands of Providence for the propagation of a 
new religion the ſacred writers were permitted to retain the 
peculiarities, which unavoidably aroſe from their birth and 
education. The conteſt relative to the purity of the language 
in the Goſpels and Epiſtles has been long decided, and pious 
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ignorance alone will compare the idioms of the Greek Teſta- 
ment with the perſpicuity and elegance of Attic diftion. Even 
thoſe, who devote their lives to the purſuit of learning, can 
ſeldom diveſt themſelves in writing a foreign language of the 
turns of expreſſion peculiar to their own: and as the firſt 
propagators of the Chriſtian religion were purpoſely ſelected 
from a humble ſtation, it is reaſonable to expect in their 
writings the traces rather of an Oriental than of a Grecian 
dialect, The Apoſtle of the Gentiles, though born in Tarſus, 
was ſtill educated in Jeruſalem; and a man who had learnt 
the law at the feet of Gamaliel muſt be ſuppoſed to have had 
infinitely more Jewiſh than Grecian literature, The quotation 
of a verſe from Callimachus or Menander, from which ſo 
many. arguments have been drawn in favour of St. Paul's in- 
timate acquaintance with Grecian poets and even Grecian phi- 
loſophers, no more affords a preſumption in favour of that 
hypotheſis, than the inſertion of. a Latin motto in a modern 
treatiſe would entitle the author to the name of a claſſical 

ſcholar. It by. no means derogates from the wiſdom of Pro- 
vidence, or from the honour of the Apoſtles, that they were 
unacquainted with ſubjects unneceſfary for the high ſtation to 
which they were appointed ; but as 1t 1s our duty to take every 
meaſure, that can lead to a diſcovery of the true ſenſe of their 
writings, we muſt be cautious on our part not to aſcribe to 

them 
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them endowments, which would lead to a falſe interpretation 
of ſcripture. Inſtead of puzzling ourſelves with 1dle ſpecula- 
tions in regard to the hidden counſels of the Deity, it 1s our 
buſineſs to attend to matter of fact; and as this has been 
eſtabliſhed beyond the poſſibility of a denial, it remains only 


for thoſe, who undertake to expound the ſacred writings, to 


obtain ſuch qualifications, as are neceſſary to comprehend a 
language of ſo mixed a nature. A knowledge therefore of 
the Oriental dialects, eſpecially the Syriac, the native language 
of the ſacred writers, in which they thought, and from which 
they literally tranſlated into Greek, is requiſite for thoſe, who 
would fully comprehend their meaning. The ſpeeches, that 
were made by our Saviour himſelf, were delivered in Syriac, 
and, though they are clothed at preſent in a Grecian dreſs, the 
marks of their Oriental origin are diſtinctly viſible. The ſub- 
jects alſo themſelves had no immaterial influence on the lan- 
guage, in which they are treated; for notions and doctrines, 
that were peculiar to the Jewiſh nation, had no forms, which 
correſponded in the language of Athens. The ſtyle of the 
Septuagint, the only. Greek book, that was an object of ſtudy 
to the ſacred writers, was the model, which they imitated in 
the Greek Teſtament. The ſame modes of expreſſion, the 
ſame peculiarities of diction, the ſame ſingular uſe and mean- 
ing of words are obſervable in both ; and of courſe an intimate 
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acquaintance with the former is neceſſary for a right under- 
ſtanding of the latter. But the Greek verſion in numberleſs 
examples is unintelligible without a knowledge of the Hebrew, 
from which, if we except a few books, it is ſo ſervilely tran- 
ſlated, that a compariſon only with the original can illuſtrate 
its meaning: and this compariſon, if diligently applied, would 
contribute in the moſt eminent manner to an explanation of 
its peculiar expreſſions, and, what is the main object of our 


inquiry, to a right interpretation of the Greek Teſtament 
itſelf. 


Bur beſide the difficulties, which attend the language of 
this ſacred volume, there are others of no leſs importance, that 
reſpe& the ſubjects which are there diſcuſſed. To a knowledge 
of the Jewiſh manners, laws and hiſtory, as delivered in the 
Old Teſtament, muſt be added a perfect acquaintance with the 
Rabbinical doctrines, that prevailed in Jeruſalem at the time 
when our Saviour appeared in the world to introduce a new 
and divine religion. Theſe doctrines are very frequently com- 
bated by Chriſt in his converſations with the Phariſees and 
Sadducees, which are related by the Evangeliſts in ſo conciſe a 


manner, as to imply in their readers a knowledge of thoſe 
ſentiments, that were entertained by his opponents. Argu- 


ments, though more than human, are inſufficient to ſatisfy 
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the curioſity of a rational and ſpeculative mind, without a 
knowledge of the evidence, that may be produced on both ſides 
of the queſtion, and the triumph of truth over ſuperſtition is 
ſurely more complete, when the powers of the conquered party 
have been diſplayed in all their force. But the ſpeeches of 
our Saviour, in which the falſe notions of the maſters of the 
ſynagogue are eſpecially refuted, are not the only parts of the 
New Teſtament, where Rabbinic philoſophy is the ſubject of 
diſcourſe : the epiſtles of St. Paul are replete with Jewiſh lite- 
rature, and the divine Apoſtle has quotations and references, 
that are no where to be found in the fimple and ſublime com- 
poſitions of St. John. Nor is the learning, which he has diſ- 
played, the only ſource of difficulty, that we diſcover in his writ- 
ings: inceſſant alluſions to local circumftances and events, of 
which we have no means at preſent of obtaining information, 
have afforded more perplexity, than all the commentators have 
been able to remove. The letters, that were written by Cicero 
and Pliny, may be explained by the help of the Roman hiſto- 
rians; but, if we except the Acts of the Apoſtles, in which no 
circumſtantial detail is given of the ſituation of the firſt Chriſ- 
tian communities, not a fingle record, nor even hiſtorical frag- 
ment is now extant, that can give us an adequate idea of the 
ſtate of thoſe early ſocieties. N 
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Havins examined the principal difficulties, that attend the 
New Teſtament itſelf, we have next to conſider thoſe, which 
interpreters have created for themſelves. Tt is univerſally ac- 
knowledged that, as an hiſtorian ought to be of no party, an 
interpreter of ſcripture ſhould be of no ſet. His only buſineſs 
is to inquire, what the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts themſelves 
intended to expreſs: he muſt tranſplant himſelf if poſſible into 
their ſituation, and in the inveſtigation of each controverted 
point muſt examine, whether the ſacred writers, circumſtanced 
as they were, could entertain or deliver this or that particular 
doctrine. This is a piece of juſtice, that we refuſe not to pro- 
fane authors, and no reaſon can be aſſigned, why we ſhould 
refuſe it to thoſe, who have a ſtill higher title to our regard. 
But, principles of analyſis being wholly laid aſide, the ſyn- 
thetic method has been preferred from the earlieſt to the pre- 
ſent age: inſtead of impartially examining the ſacred writings, 
with a view of diſcovering the truth, in whatever ſhape it may 
appear, we enter on the inquiry with a ſyſtem already adopted, 
and have erected the edifice, even before the ground has been 
explored, on which it muſt be reared. It is from this cauſe, 
that the Greek and Latin Churches have diſcovered in the 
New Teſtament their different tenets, and that the moſt op- 
poſite parties, which have ariſen in the Chriſtian world, have 


made the ſame divine oracles the baſis of their reſpective creeds. 
1 It 
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It is from this ſourte that the church of Rome derives her 
ſeven ſacraments, the Divine of the Church of England his 
thirty nine articles, the Lutheran his Symbolic books, and the 

Calviniſt his Confeſſion of faith. Nor has the pernicious 
| practice of weaving a ſyſtem already adopted into the inter- 
pretation of Scripture been confined to modern times, for the 
Alexandrine fathers united the maxims of the later Platoniſts 
with the morality of the Goſpel, and the monks of the middle 
ages ſupported their theological metaphyſics on the writings 
of Ariſtotle. Shall we conclude then that the Oracles of the 
Supreme Being like thoſe of the Heathen Deities are ambigu- 
ous and indeciſive? Is no fixed point to be diſcovered from 
which the truth may be diſcerned with clearneſs and certainty? 
Do thoſe important writings, which ferve as a baſis for our 
faith and manners, depend on the arbitrary explanation of in- 
terpreters tied down to no rules whatſoever? Rules undoubt- 
edly there are, but they are ſuch as we unwilling, or unable 
to adopt. In the firſt place, we muſt commence the ſtudy of 
the New Teſtament with a mind free and unprejudiced by 


party, we mult lay aſide all ſyſtem, and forget, if poſſible, for 


a time, even the church, of which we are members: we muſt 
not endeavour to find detached paſſages, in order to prove our 
catechiſm or our articles, but muſt await the reſult of an im- 
partial inquiry, and then inſtitute a compariſon between the 
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creed, which we had learnt, and the conclaſions, Which we 
have drawn from our own reflexion. But this inquiry muſt 
not be made in a tranſlation ;, the words of the · original muſt 
be critically and, grammatically weighed, and we muſt attempt 
to diſcover not that meaning, which a heated imagination may 
aſcribe to them, which is as various as there are various ſects 
in the Chriſtian world, but having laid a proper foundation 
in thoſe languages, without which the Greek Teſtament can- 
not be completely underſtood; and having obtained the neceſ- 
fary knowledge of the ſentiments and modes of thinking, 
which prevailed.in Judæa, when our Saviour aroſe to reform 
the morals of mankind, we muſt diligently trace the footſteps 


of the ſacred, writers, muſt place ourſelves in their ſituation, 


and then candidly aſk what they could mean to expreſs. That 


theſe conditions have been ſeldom fulfilled by the interpreters 


of Scripture eccleſiaſtical hiſtory affords melancholy evidence, 
The Greek fathers were for the moſt part ignorant of Hebrew, 
and the Latin fathers, if we except: Jerom, were in. general 
ignorant of Greek. The revival of learning in the fifteenth 
century produced a general ardour for the ſtudy of languages, 
but that gramimatical interpretation, which was ſtrongly re- 
commended by the great. reformer of modern ages was too 
ſoon rejected for a mode of interpretation which Chriſtian 
Divines had learnt from the Jews, and the plain and fimple 
| meaning 


1 
meaning of the Old and New Teſtament was again” converted 
into allegory, myſtery, and types. 

SECONDLY, the advantages of theological learning are moſt 
conſpicuous, when we regard it as a mean of promoting that 
love and charity, which is the great object of our religion, and 
which its divine founder recommended as a criterion that diſ- 
tinguiſhed it from every other, By this ſhall all men know 
that ye are my diſciples. It is an undoubted fact that the 
further we advance in literary inquiries, the more clearly we 
diſcern the narrow limits, to which we are confined; we diſ— 
cover that the petty ſpace, which we ourſelves occupy, is leſs 
ample than we had imagined, and as pride and arrogance are 
the charaCteric marks of thoſe, whoſe learning though pro- 
found, is limited to a ſingle, or extended at the utmoſt to a 
few objects, we almoſt deb, find that humility and 
moderation are the diſtinguiſhing virtues of thoſe, whoſe 
views are enlarged, and whoſe notions are enlightened. Men 
of this deſcription have not only the power of perceiving, 
what indeed no one can deny, that every object may be exa- 
mined from different points of view, and that the appearance, 
which it preſents, muſt proportionally vary, but, what is the 
happy lot of men of this character alone, they poſſeſs the abi- 
ity of placing themſelves in theſe reſpective ſituations and of 
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examining one ſide as candidly as the other. Nor does the 
appearance depend merely on the poſition of the ſpectator; 
for as in opties the ſame individual object, when differently 
placed, may aſſume as many different hues, as there are co- 
lours in the great body of light, ſo in moral philoſophy the 
ſame ſubject in different relations will excite different ideas, 
and produce a diverſity of opinion. It is true that every man, 
learned or unlearned, believes that the point of view, which 
he himſelf has choſen, or rather on which he has been acci- 
dentally placed, is the only ſpot, from which the real ſhape 
of the object to be examined can be diſtinctly perceived, and 
that the colour repreſented to his own eye is alone conſiſtent 
with the truth. This partial mode of thinking is common to 
all men, but what diſtinguiſhes the narrow and the bigoted 
from the enlarged and generous mind is this material circum- 
ſtance, that the former condemns as ignorant or impious all 
thoſe, who have the misfortune to be of different ſentiments, 
while the latter abides indeed by his private opinion, but leaves - 
his brethren in quiet poſſeſſion of their own. 


LAsTLY, The objections which have been made to theolo- 
gical learning as uſeleſs to a preacher of the Goſpel are founded 
either on a want of judgement, or a falſe interpretation of 
ſcripture, The aſſertion of St. Paul, that knowledge puffeth 
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16 
up, has been often quoted as a proof that ignorance is better 
than learning: but this is a perverſion of his meaning, for tlie 
Apoſtle himſelf was not only inſtructed in all the knowledge 
which a Jewiſh education could afford, but he recommends to 
his readers to prove all things and hold faſt that which is 
good. Zeal without learning produces only wild enthuſiaſm, 
but if it be tempered by a general and liberal erudition, it will 
be attended with meekneſs and charity, the greateſt ornaments 
of the Chriſtian name. 
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In the Preſs and in a few months will be publiſhed in two volumes large Odtavo, 


The Firſt Part of Michaelis's Introduction to the New Teſtament, tranſlated 
from the Fourth Edition of the German, and conſiderably augmented with Notes 
explanatory and ſupplemental, by the Author of the preceding Diſcourſe, 
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